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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted ,to determine the extent to 
which faculty members^ attempts to improve instruction at Illinoi3 
State University were rewarded. The data were obtained by .thre6 
methods: (1) a questionnaire designed to obtain faculty perceptions 
of rewards; (2) a historical analysis of the salary, promotion, or 
tenure ratings received annually by *the faculty; and (3) interviews . 
with department chairpersons about* the procedures for salary, 
promotion, or tenure decisions at the departmental level. The data 
indicated that the effect of faculty efforts to improve instruction 
on the formal reward structure was generally nonexistent, minimally 
positive at best, and punitive ,in some instances. Whether these 
efforts were . supported by funds from an instructional development 
program that is OJie of the largest single-institution programs in the 
natipn or undertaken without such assistance, the results were the 
sanife. By contract, the informal rewards of teachsr satisfaction were 
v^liaed highly by 84 percent of the questionnaire respondents. 
Implications of this form of institutional schizophrenia, where 
insti'tuctional improvement is encouraged but not rewarded, are 
discussed. Possible ' institutional changes in the reward system arid 
negative effects of not changing it are also considered. Some 
statistical tables are included. (Author/MSE) 
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During the last five years, the Instructional Development PrbgTam (IDP) at 
Illinois State University provided direct financial support to more than .400 of the 
.faculty to improve the instructional program of the institution at all levels—under- 
graduate and graduate. Since 1972, over one-million dollars of the University's 
budget provided by the State of Illinois were devoted to this purpose for more than 250 
projects, thus making the Progi'am one of the largest; in the nation. Funds were 
allocfated to the faculty- on an approved project basis during the regular academic yeaa^ 
between August and July , and during a summer period from the middle of May to^the 
end of June. The academic year funds, provided support for all of the University's^, 
normal expenditure categories other than faculty or fetaff salaries and equipment; the 
■ summer monies provided a maximum of one-month salary only fop^each faculty 
participant. " ,. 

While many of the faculty at Illinois State received financial support in their 
efforts to improve instruction; many others attempted to improve their teaching 
mthout such assistance. The high quality of instruction at Illinois State has been one 
of the institution's hallmarks throughout its 11.9 year .histoiy and is a responsibility 
taken seriously by the majority of the faculty. . • ', 

The direct beneficiaries, of faculty attempts to'^impro^e instruction have been 
the students.. It is not clear, however,' whether or not some benefit or reward had - 
accrued also to those faculty responsible for the changes. This is a report o., a study 
conducted to examine this possibility. The results reported herein were obtained by 
three methods: (1) a questionnaire designedto obtain the faculty perceptions of re- 
wards ■(2) an historical analysis of the salaiy, promotion, or tenure ratings received 
annually by the faculty, and (3) interviews mth department chaiiipersons about the 
procedures for salary, promotion, or tenure decisions at the departmental level. 

■ '\ ■ ' ■ 

From' 1970 through 1976, the judgments'' about the formal rewards of the 
University, that is, salary, promotion, and tenure decisions, were made annually • 
by the faculty under an Appointment,, Promotion, and Tenure (APT) process. This 
process provided for a' committee system at the "departmental, collegiate, and 
University levels and stipulated conditions necessary for appointment or, termination 
of appo-intmeht; changes in salaries, promotion, and tenure, and defined the roles, 
functions, and structures of the various committees. The purpose of the APT process 
was to provide general guidelines for "fair, eqiutable, and consistent decisions within 
a democratic system that involved the faculty in the evaluation of professional c.m- 
petence to obtain, retain, and reward highly quaUfied staff members. 'j^ 

*Presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 
New York, N. J. , April, 1977. 



It was assumed the instructional developiijent activities of the faculty, whether 
or not they were supported, by funds from the Instructional Development Program,would 
affect the formal reward decisions regarding salary increments, promotion, or tenure. • 
This assumption was supported by a "groundrule" of the University-level APT com- 
mittee which requested that, **A11 instructional development programs shall be included 
as part of the evidence to be evaluated under teacliing performance. The weight given 
to such activity is to be determined by each departmental APT committee." 

It was also assumed that inistructional development activities could be a source 
of intrinsic or informal rewards iadependent of the formal rewards which might accrue 
from such activities. Intrinsically motivated activities, according to Deci (1975). are 
"behaviors which a person engages in to feel competent and iself-determining. The.re 
are two general types of intrinsically motivated behaviors:' (1) seeking out situations 
which piftvide the person with a challenge; axid (2) conquering challenges; " , The 
rewards for intrinsically motivated instructional development activities, therefore, • > 
are the successful identification and solution of challenging situations. In a somewhat 
less esoteric vein. Trow (1969) suggested "innovations in instruction in higher 
education arise most often put of some€elt sense of the inadequacies of existing 
arrangements; and veiy often from sheer boredom with what one has been doing. 
(emphasis added) . We are always tinkering with our cours^es or with the curriculum , 
even when they are working reasonably well. " Whether or not "tinkering'^ requires 
formal support to "dispel, if only briefly, the fog of boredom that hovers over every- 
thing we do in the classroom," it is suggested that such activities undertaken by 
faculty produced significant, if momentary, intrinsic feelings of accomplishment. 

o 

Conceivably, instructional development activities could be undertaken initially 
to seek out and conquer an instructional challenge or tinker, and also be rewarded by 
salary, promotion, or tenure adjustments. Althougji this possibility may pose a 
serious problem for theorists of motivation who are trying to discriminate between 
tjie intrinsic and extrinsic causes of behavior, it was of little consequence to this 
study in which the effects of behavior as opposed to the causes were the central focus. 
The "theory" of this study as adumbrated in the preceding few paragraphs was limited 
to the expectations that the quality and quantity, if any, of the formal and informal ' . 
rewards accruing from instructional development activities were important data to be 
collected and examined. Ideally, the results of this study also will provide suggpstions 
abo\\t the i)OSSible causes or motives of the faculty who imdertake projects to improve 
instruction. / 

PROCEDURE 

* Questionnaire 

The Instructional Development and Faculty Rewards questionnaire was sent • 
to 964l:eaching faculty. In the questionnaire, instructional ^development was vie-^^ed 
as all faculty effort?, to improve instruction— -those receiving formal support such as 
that provided by the Instructional Development Program as well as those undertaken 
without such support. Within this context, faculty' were asked to respond on a five-point 



scale to the importance that IS and that SHOULD B^: (SB) placed on instructional 
development work in arriving at salary, promotion, and tenure decisions: 1 - No 
Importance, 2 = Low Importance, 3 = Medium Importance, 4= High Importance, 
5 = Extremely High Importance. For each respondent,^ Discrepancy (DISC) scores 
werfe'ealculated for the salarj', promotion, and tenure dimensions (DIS.C.= SB-IS). 
The DISC variable wag intended to measure the extent to which a faculty member ^ 
perceived the forBial' reward system as failing to meet personal expectations—the 
larger the value the greater the dissonance or dissatisfaction. 

Multiple regression analysis was used to determine if the variation in dis- 
sonance could be attributed to differences rSnk, college, tenure, and funding status. 
Three del^endent variables were Salarj- Discrepancy (SALDISC), Promotion Discrep- 
. ancy (PROMDISC) and Tenure Discrepancy (TENDISC). The independent variables 
were a set of dummy variables defined asVfollows: RANK PROF =-1 if full professor, 
0' otherwise; RANK ASSOC = l if associate professor, 0 otherwise; RANKASST - 1 if 
assistant professor, lecturer, or instructor, t> otherwise; COL AS = 1 if In College 
of Arts and Sciences, 0 otherwise; COL AST = 1 if in College of, Applied Science and ^ 
Technology ,~ 0 otherwise; COL BUS = 1 if College of Business, 0 otherwise; COL ED - 
1 if College of Education, 0 otherwise; COL FA = 1 if College of Fine Arts, O .other- 
u-ise; TENURE = 1 if tenured, 0 otherwise; and FUNDED = 1 if funded by IDP, 0 other- 
wise! Due to the collinearity of the Rank veCitors and also the College vectors, Pro.- 
fes5or Rank (RANK PROF) and the College of Arts and Sciences (COL AS) were used 
as reference vectors, thus, specific regressions weights for these vectors will not 
show up in the results. Simpler regression models were achieved through a stepwise 
procedure in a variable was added if the increase in R^ was significant with- 

p < .10. »• r 

Twelve potential informal rewards were identified which may have been 
realized as a result of instructional development work, for example, personal 
satisfaction, esteem of one's colleagues, and national recognition. For each, the 
faculty were asked two questions: (1) "How important is the particular rewarji to. 
you personally?" and (2) "pb you feel you actually received the reward;as a result, 
-of your instructional development work?" Responses to the first question were on 
. a five-point scale of importance: 1 .= Very Low, 2 = Low, 3 = Medium, 4 - High, 
and 5 = Very High. Responses to the second question were On a four-point scale: 
1 = Definitely Not, 2 - Generally Not, 3 = Generally Yes, 4 = Definitely Yes. The 
t%vo most positive rating categories in each scale were collapsed and tabulated for 
each question. The twelve rewards were ranked on the basis of the tabulation 
results for each question and a Spearman rank order correlation coefficient was ^ 
calculated. ^ ' 

' " The last part of the questionnaire allowed the respondents to identify the tj-pe 
of instructional development actiVities in which they had been involved and to express 
any thoughts algout the Instructional Development Pfogi'am or its relationship to the 
reward structure. „ 
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APT Merit Ratings * . ' " ■ 

Faculty ratings of ''Unusual" or "Considerable" merit were considered highly 
favorable by. the various APT committees, thus, these two categories were combined 
for purposes of analysis and reporting. The data, obtained from official University 
records for the 616 faculty members tmder the ^PT system, were tabulated by rank 
aiid college f9r teaching,^ scholarship, and service for the 1975-76 academic year. 
To show the general trend in ratings for the* University as a whole, summary, results 
were presented for the three areas of faculty evaluation^egiiming with the 1972-73 
academic year. y 

Interviews with Department Chairpersons 

The chairpersons of each' academic department^.(twenty--eigh't) in the University ^ 
were interviewed for periods ranging from thirty minutes to more than an hour to 
determine: (a) the structure of the APT conamittees and. the actual process of review- 
ing the data submitted, (b) what effect, if any, evidence of insfructLonal developmefff 
activities had on salary, promotion, and tenure , decisions within the department, and . ^ 

(c)' what was the perceived quality of instruction fn the department. . Following each 
interview, notes were recorded and transcribed, then summarized to provide anonym- 
ity to the^individual respondents and provide a syntiiesis of ol>servations. 



RESULTS ^ ^ 

! <f , . . . ■ 

Questionnaire ^ . c ^ r 

There were 390 "signed" questionnaires returned of which 360 or 37 percent 
of the total distributed were usable. Due to the relatively low rate of ^return, generaliza- 
tion beyond the group of respondents to the entire teaching faculty should be considered " 
• tentative. 

A comparison of the respondents providing usable returns by college, rank, and 
funding status is presented in Table 1, p. 15. In general, there is a relatively high 
correspondence betweerf*the respondent and the population. characteristics; however, 
the representation in the respondent group of professors, and lecturers, instructors, \ 
and faculty assistants departed from the representation in the population by a comparable 
percentage. Slightly more than one-third of the respondents were funded at least once 
through IDPv. * 

Faculty perceptions of the importance that IS and that SHOULD BE placed on 
" instructional development by the formal reward system is presented in Table 2q p. 16. 
The majoritjr, approximately 85 percent, of the faculty felt that no more than medium 
importance IS given to instructional development in arriving jat salary, promotion, and 
tenure decisions. On the other hand, a similar percentage indicated that at least 
medium importance SHOULD BE attached' to such efforts. Also, on both the IS and 
' SHOULD BE dimensions, tWmean importance ratings for the promotion and tenure"*^ 
related decisions were si^ficantly lower than the salary mean rating (T-test for 
dependent measures; p < . 001). ' ^ - ■ ■ ■ 
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The regression weights, multiple R's, and F-yalues for the analysis of dis- 
crepancy scores are reported in Table 3, p. 17. For each of the three dependent 
variables— sal'^^^jyoznotion, and tenure discrepancies (SAIJDISC, PROMDISC, 
and TEI<nDISC)— the multiple R's for the full model were statistically significant 
(p < . 01), which indicated the variation in discrepancy scores was related to the 
rank, college, tenure and IDP variables.. In partictdar, associate professors and 
assistant professors had significantly higher mean discrepancies than professors 
on each of the three dependent variables. The College of Fine Arts (COL FA) was the 
only coUe^e to differ significantly from the CoUfege of Arts and Sciences and, then, 
only on two of the" dependent variables--SALDISC and PROMDISC. Faculty who were 
funded through IDP had higher mean discrepancies than faculty not fdnded on aU three 
dependent variables. 

The' stepwise procedure yielded reduced models for SALDISC and PROMDISC 
which contained the same four independent variables: RANK ASSOC, RANK ASST, 
COL FA and EDP, For TENDISC, the outcome was essentially the same except that 
the variable COL FA did not strictly meet the criterion for entry; however, when 
viewing the total stepwise sequence for each of the three dependent variables, it 
appeared more compelling to include the COL FA variable in ttle latter model than 
to exclude it." . ' * 

With respect to the twelve types of potential rewards outside the formal - 
structicre, the rank order correlation between the personal importance and actual 
real^ation of these rewards was . 84. "Personal satisfaction from a job well done" 
and/^'Increasecf effectiveness as a teacher" headed the list in both instances. More 
detailed results are reported 'in Table 4, p. 18. 

Open- Ended Question Summary 

Three hundred and six or 85 percent of the usable questionnaires returned con- 
tained responses to one or both of the two questions designed to elicit jnore infor%- 
tion than the fixed items allowed. These questions were: (1) Would you briefly identify 
, the instructional improvement acti^/lties in which you have been involved? and (2) If 
there are any thoughts you wish to share regarding the Instructional Development ^ 
Program and/or its relationship to the reward structure, both formal and informal, 
please indicate them below. 

The first question was intended to obtain inforn;iation about instructional 
development activities of the faculty which had occurred. but were not funded by the 
' University as Instructional Development Projects. In effect, this question explicitly_l,. 
recogni^d the probabiUty that some and perhaps most of the faculty had attempted 
to improve instruction even though they had not requested nor received financial " 
support for their efforts. The second question was designed to provide an opportunity 
for reactions to the IDP program or discuss the perceived relationship between instruc- 
tional development and the University's reward structure. Only the r<»sponses to the 
last half of the secJtond question are presented in this report. 



The perceived relationship between the Instructional Development Program 
and the formal reward structure elicited a variety of comments. Many of the respon- 
dents were unclear whether or not there was any contingency between IDP activities 
and salary, promotion, or tenure rewards in the departments, and were less certain 
about the relationships at the college and University levels. 

--"The formal rewards which I have received as a result of my. instructional 
development work are unclear to me. On one occasion, there is clear . ^ 
evidence that my i^jstructional development activities strongly influenced a 
decision regarding a salary increase. I do not believe, however, that the 
receipt of IDP grants has bad any si^ficant effect on the rating of my 
teaching. I ^m not aware that insti:uctxonal development work has been ^ 
regarded as being of great importance in questions of promotion and tenure 
in the department. " 

— "I do not have a grasp of how the reward structure works—it changes from year to 
year and month to month. I think there is a need for a clear indication of the 
type of reward provided for instructional development work — it would help a 
person decide whether he or she wanted to do such work. 

iBy contrast, some either expressed strong but conflicting convictions that the 
IDP grants were considered seriously .and positively in the APT process or that there 
had been no effect- -only research and publication covmted.., : 

--"Having been a member of a departmental APT committee for two years, I 
do know that these efforts were rewarded by recommendations for salary 
increases, promotion, and tenure. " * - 

— "My academic department and college^ give little if any attention to IDP and 
certainly the I'eward system is not there. X regret this situatioii. " 

--"No matter what the official statements say, the true rewards in the depart- 
ment are based on research grants and the number of publications. " 

Other comments reflected ambivalence about the preferred relationship between 
instructional development and rewards. Some support was expressed for a much 
stronger positive relationship between the IDP grant projects and at 
all levels of the Universilyi althoxigh there w^^^ skepticism that the level of avail- 

^le funds and the perceived tendency to grant -across-the-board raises effectively 
negated any potential. It was noted that in an institution which Stresses the importance 
of teaching, the improvement of instruction should be rewarded on a par jvith research 
and publication. By contrast; a sizeable number of comments reflected the position 
that the improvement of instruction is a professional obligation of all faculty which the 
IDP grants facilitated; therefore, no additional formal rewards through the APT process* 
should be made contingent on the grants received, nor should IDP activities be weighted 
more heavily than any other evidence. 'The extra resources made available or the 



For APT purposes, the opinion was e:q)ressed that there should be a differen- 
tiation between fimded and nonftmded instil Lathe 
present system, some respondents believed that recipients of IDP -grants had an un- 
fair advantage over nonrecipients and that nonfufided instructional development 
activities also deserved recognition. The opinion was also expressed that greater 
we^t- should be given to grants received from agencies, external to the University 
than for those projects which were funded internally. 

This diversiiy of opinion suggests the level of convxction- about the perceived 
relationship between instructional development and the reward structiir^ was related- 
both to the evidence available to the respondent and tho idiosyncratic actions of the 
various departments. A handful of comments reflected this possibility and^appealed 
for greater clarity and more explicit information about the nature of the relationship ^ 
to lessen the ambiguity and help in the decision to participate orNUOt in. the program. 

APT Merit: Ratings . ' ' / ' . 

As had been stated before, ''Considerable" or »TJnusual" merit ratings were 
deemed very acceptable by the various APT committees. The results reported in 
Table 5, p. 19, showed that since the 1972-73 academic year, there had been a 
steady increase in the percentage of faculty who received these ratings in each of the- 
reward categories—teaching, scholarship, and service. For the 1975-76 acadenaic 
year] 90. 8 percent of -the faculty received considerable or unusual^ merit ratings in 
teaching, 66. 8 percent received such ratings in scholarship, and SJ. 4 percent re- 
: ceiv^ one of these top two ratings for service. In other words, virtually all faculty 
were rated in one of the t:wo higjiest merit categories for teaching, but only two out 
of three were rated comparably for scholarship. • 

When the merit ratings for teaching, scholarship, and service werd analyzed 
by college and rank (see Table 6, p. 20), the pattern among.the colleges was for a 
high percentage of faculty to receive (considerable or upusual merit ratings for 
teaching and a relatively lower percentage of faculty to receive such ratings for 
scholarship regardless of rank. The exceptions to this were associate professors 
in the College of Business and professors and associate professors in the College 
Tof "^Fine^ Arts who fared almost as well in scholarship as they did in teaching. The 
most striking result was the magnitude of the difference in the merit ratings re- 
ceived for teaching and scholarship by assistant professors regardless of college. 

Department Chairperson Interviews ~ .. 

Only four of the twenty-eight chairp arsons interviewed said that EDP activities 
were weighted heavily in the merit decisions for salary. The other chairpersons 
indicated that IDP project activities were, either not given any importance beyond 
otfier evidence,.of attempts to improve instruction or had only very limited impact. 

> . 

In two of the four depairtments in which IDP was considered as very impor- 
tant, -the chairpersons actively; encouraged the faculty to seek IDP grants. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the fadulty were said to be committed to instructional improvement 



employment provided during the summer, like a mini-sabbalicai; V^s said to be a 
sufficient reward. Also, the opportunity to implement new ideas and approaches and 
the recognition accorded through the grant was s^en as a reward in itself. 

* —''I fully support EDP and feel that it -.h^uld be a significant factor in the 

Y reward system at ISU." y-"^ ; . . 

— "There should be. little or>^no reward for mere participation in the program, 

* other than for reduced teachi^load and some money for special equipment- 

If the experience results in more. dffActive teaching, it will be rewarded; if not, 
there should be no reward for the activity itself. It is an opportunity for pro- 
fessional development for thos.e who n0ed or want it, not a demonstration of 
•■ achievement." \,. ■■ ^ \ * 

—"Since most faculty havis some kind of evidence of merit in some area^ the 
APT process does not (and really can not). make too ihuch distinction between 
individuals. Then, given the extremely low level of rewS.i*ds available for 
* merit in the last few years, the feffects of any one factor, such as instruc- 
" tional development, on the FORMAL reward system are miniscule indeed."^ 

The relationship between the activities supported by IDP funds and the in- 
formal rewards of personal satisfaction, improved teaching, and greater studejit ^ 
benefits were .cited without qualification as^ positive outcoifTes in someiof the faculty 
comments -whether o/not'such efforts were formally rewarded. The Instructional 
Development- Program Was described as tangible evidence that the University encour- 
aged and rewarded t^ose faculty who y/ere willing to try out new instructional ideas. 
"The program was seen as creating anWvironment and providing a.vehicle for the 
improvement of instruction without the risk of punishmeht for failure. ^ 

On theigpther hand, soine of the ^swndents were not so sanguine about the 
relationship between innovation and risk, ' It was noted that new or different instruc- 
tional approaches have not been^received favorably by students and the instructor 
was penalized in the department by low studeixt ratings merely because the course 
was unusual. This danger was seen as directly related to the weight given by the 
department to the student ratings in the APT process. One comment described the 
punishment for innovation in great detail and noted the substantial fijiancial loss 
($10, 000) he . expected to inour as a result during fhe remainder of his teaching career 
at Illinois State. 

. —"Instructional development is pursued at the teacher's risk." 

"There, is a stigma that if an, IDP does not work, on^ is saddled with a 

failure. The departments- fail to recognize that not all IDP grants will restilt 
in positive learning accomplishments. Thus, one is likely not to try if the 
failure is likely to cost him or her in salary." v _ 



in the third department, and an ffiP project was said to represent, the single'«most' > 
i^iportant index of instructional/develgpmeht. If the project were successful, it in- 
creased tlie merit ratings sigraficantly / ^In the fourth depar|;menl, the chairperson , 
"beat the faculty over the head'.' to submit grants for research and instruction. The 
IDP grants received were double-counted as evideftce of merit iii teaching and * ^ 

scholarly productivity \Vlth the' generaT^eewjhasis on leaching. * 

The general tenor of the other t\?renty-four chairperson^' oomments about the 
impact of ipp grants on the merit decisions was relatively passive. EDP grants were 
said to be only one form Of evidence of intent to improve instruction and \yere neither 
encouraged nor rewarded disproportionately. It Was acknowledged by some of the ^ 
chairiiersons that some ef the' previous IDP projects may have been- important to the 
department, nevertheless, no extraordinary value was accorded the efforts in the APT 
proc.e'ss. The grants, whether in the summer or the regular year, w^re said to be 
sufficient reward. ' . . 

The chairpersons were asked also to comment on the possible relationship 
betweeru the IDP project activities and promotion or tenure decisions. The over- 
wljelming concensus of opinion among the chairpersons^roughout the University ^3.s- 
promotioj) and tenure are primarily contingent on scholarly productivity, that is, the 
number of publicatior^s'. It was roted by many that an above average teaching recorti • 
was required for promotion or tenure; however, neither were likely to; be awarded on 
the basis of excellent teaching only. Moreover, neither formal nor informal efforts 
. to improve instruction were counted. The most notable exception to this generaliza- 
tion occurred in the one department which considered IDP as an unusually Important 
index of instructional improvement.* In this department, one, of the junior faculty was 
rdfcommfended for promotion primarily on the evidence of his teaching and his efforts 
•'to improve instruction through the, IDP program. The recommendation was denied at 
the college level but was ultimately accepted at the University level after much concern 
and effort by the liominee, colleagues, and the chairperson. 

There was a mixture of opinion about the value of a"publish or perish" type 
policy' at Illinois State. Clearly, some chairpersons felt the policy was unnecessarily 
restrictive at. this institution; however, it_^was equally clear that some-b6lieved it was 
appropriate and needed. , \ 
\f \ ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . - 

^ ■ In general, the chairpersons indicated that the quality of teaching in their 

depariments was above average to exceptional. In/some departments, succes^l „ 
' completion. of certification examinations", employment statistics, employer feedback, 
and na tional rankings were cited as evidence. In only two departments did the chair- 
persons express any concern about the quality of instruction. 

. *Desjite the groundrule that EDP prpjects should be considered as evidenc? of teaching 
merit, three departments counted IDP as scholarly productivity and one as service ohly. 
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In brjef, tl^e d^ta obtained, in this investi^atioikp clearly indicatisd the effect of 
faculty efforts to improjv© instruction on the f02>m'ai reward structure; at Illiiioi's 'St^te . 
Uniyersit^ is generally l6onexisteiit,»^ iilinim^y positive at best and even punitive ^tn 
sbme instances.' Whetfcier or not these e^fbrts have been supported hy.Juxid^ ff otti the ^ 
Instructional p'ej/el6pinent Progium,^^^^ result' is the same.' ^or some faculty, tiiere 
was no desire to change the -situation f however, the majority iof the respondents to the [ 
questionnaire indicated they preferred more^impsoflance should be attached to instjuc;-, 
tional improvement activities in salary,, promotion, and tenure ddc^sions ^^ath^be 
greatest .leyel of dissatisfaction expressed by the nJp tecipientfej assi^taait .and^assobi-.^ 
ate professors and the faculty in the College of Fine Arts.. Thus, it*appears that despite 
a majtor institutional coinmrtnient to. and wide-scale feculty participation in instructional 
improvement projects of. various kinds,' there is virtually no reward for such efforts — ' 
«a form of ''institutional- schizophrenia" — contrary to genei^ally accepted principles of 
initiating and sustaining institutionaLprpgrams of ihstructionajl development. 

Gaff (1975), for example, identified twelve propositions about faculty develop-' • 
ment, which he said were ''distilled from the writings of leading spokespersons. " 
Among these propositions ^yas the statement denoting the relationship between. the 
reward strucfture and faculty ghange: ' " , 

■ ■ /' '■ • <^ • 

''FaciUty members will change* when:, (a) they have knowl-edge about — *^ 
alternative ways of behaving. . . , (b) titey have the belief that change is . . 

desirable, (c) they believe they cart change in the desired ways, - (d) they " 
"receive nonthreatening feedback about their own behavior, and (e) they are 
praised, recognized, and rewarded for effectiveness and improvement. " .| 
For faculty, this means, the reward strubture imust recognize ttiieir develop- ' 
ment efforts; or they 'will net long strive for improvement. '^ (emphasis added) (p, it) 

Althou^ this proposition was addressed primarily to feculty development programs, 
i.e. , changes in the faculty as persons, the. data from this study surest the proposition 
applies equally to instructional development activities, i.e. , faculty efforts to improve 
the content, materials, and processes of instruction. 

^ * ■ 

V.'hile the projects funded under the Instructional Development Program ad-' . . 
^mittedly do not represent the totality of efforts to improve instruction at' Illinois State, 
tl^ese projects^do represent_a convenient index of the level of cofiimdtment of the 
faculty to improve iiist^uction 6ver a sustaiiled period of time. Unlike the nonfunded 
efforts, each approyjed regular academic year IDP project reqtdred, without released 
or reassigned timejj an explicit identification of an instructional -problem, and a * 
commitment to complete the stated objectives, ^e3q5end t]tie allocated funds effectively 
and efficiently, and provide a report of the accompli shnlents at the end of the project. 
(The Siunmer ID^ proj^cts had similar requirements although assigned time was pro- 
vided. ) In other Words, the EDP projects represented a '(public" obligation of the ■ . 
feculty participants to improve instruction consistent with the institutional commitment. 
■ ' ' " ■ • » ■ (' ' - . 



, Perhap/the IDP.actiYities were Cihdertalcen J 
intrinsically motivate to seek out and conquer ofeallenges, . whereas the*majori^ of ^ 
•the faculty were content to "tinker. " On the "other hand,, it^s of some^i^terest, although- 
pot fconjlusive, td note that consistent With' GafP s proposition, the level of -interest in . • 
the regular academic year IDP grants declined each yeat in the absence Of an effectiv2 
reward system within the institution, thus sugge^tiitg the motivation to iihprove instruc- 
tion Ihay have been more' extrinsic th^ intrinsic^ Despite the offiLbiul rhetoric^ and . 
gendrous financial assistance* of the University, the lack of tangible 'rewards tod the ^ 
real or perc&ved n^egative effects of failure apparently served to^ curtail the l^vel of ^ 
'participation in the regular academic year Instructional Development Program. 
Specifically, the number of facylfy who submitted proposals for support during the 
regular academic. year declined from a high of eighty-- six. in 1972 to forty-four in'^ 
1 97 5-7 6~a^. reduction of almost 50'percent, * 1^ contrast, the ndmber of applicants 
for tl^e summer IDP granto which provided a one- :.:onth supplementary salary supple-- 

ment^remained virtually constant since the initiation oi the'program in 1^73-74. 

• 0 ^ ■ 

Hcuse (1974) in*his discussion o* iimovation§ in public schools used the phrase^ • . 
"econpniy of scarcity" to account fqr their .introduction and acceptance. He ob$erved: 

\ "Pebple are often shocked that tethers should require tangible •inceritives 
to .try-a new inixovahon. . . The, personal costs of t-rying new innovations are ^ 
" oftqnvhigh; however, and seldom is thfere' any indication that innovati^jis^re # 
worth -the investment. Innovations are acts of faith. Th6y require that they 
• will urtimately bear fruit and be worth the personal investment, often without 
- the hope of immediate return. Costs are also high. The amount ol^ energy 
-and time required to learn the neiw skills or roles associated with the new in- 
novation is a useful index to the magnitudRsr of resistance. The necessity of 
releaming acts as a deterrent. New skills make old skills obsolete, and ^ 
• there comes a time when it is no longer -worth the^ effort of l^eaming.new skills 
to'tnaster the innovation. '' (P* 73)^ 7 

In an "economy of scarcity," that is \<^hen salary increments Were minimal, 
or as. in the case at Illipois State where there was an increased tendency to grant 
across-the-board raises,^ tlien the costs of innovation quickly exqgjBded the rewar^, 
thus reducing the inclination of faculty to initiate innovations In their classrooms^un- 
less other benefits ^eve inade available, e.g. , released time, promotion, tenure, * • ' 
better students, better teaching schedule, or career advancement. ^ . 

*The niimber of applicants: for ^he regular year H)^ grants in 1976-77 was twenty-one 
or a reduction of 76 percent since 1972Vhowever>«.a new mini-grant program wasradded 
this year which proved to be extre^mely attlractive and may have- reduced substantially 
the number of applic^ts to the other program. This new. program' allowed^ up to $200 
to impvo'^'e instruction under an abbreviated application procedure and did not require^ 
a final report. ' 



Houise' s discussion of the effect of costs and rewards on innovation used a • * 
'*Speculatiye mathenaatical modelM developed by-Slevmto explain why indivi4uals 
tiy new things. '*rhe model says that an individual will try new things-if the probability 
of success of the new thing (Pn) minus the probability of success of the current strategy 
(Ps) is greaier than the ratio of costs (C) to rewards (R): Pn - Ps > C/RJt^r' Applying 
the daCa froxa-this study, the tangible rewards contingent on the regular acajiemic year, 
projects were close to zero; therefore, the cost-re^vard ratio was so great that the 
probability of success (Pn) had to be imrealistically hi^ to encourage participation. 
By contrast, during the summer grants, the costs were close to zero, negating any 
concern for th|i difference between innovation and the status quo, thus sustaining the 
level of ihWrest and participation. Inasmuch as the majority of the respondents 
in tiiis stucty Indicated a much higher importance should,be giv^i^ to instructional 
developm^t in the decisions about tangible rewards^ then it woul^ be predictable 
from the model aSd coinsistent with experience, that tn^ructional ejfforts under the 
regular year program would be affect^ adversely, and the summer )progr am grants 
wotdd continue to prove attractive. 

There is an expectation at ISU, as expressed in some of the responses to the 
open-ended questions^Jdiat instructional improvement is a professional' obligation 
independent of the cost- reward ratio. Good teachers, which most of the faculty xVere 
said to.be by the chairpersons, are expected to improve Xkeiv instruction, without^re- 
gard for imusual cc^ppensation. Thus, IDP grants' are facHitative and do not represent 
'evidence of unusual contributions to teaching. As stated by !some, tiie IDP grants 
represent an institutional vali4ation in addition to the financial and physicaf resources 
.needed to implement an idea for the improvement of instruction. Consistent with this 
interpretation was the hi^ percentage of faculty who identiJBLed '.^personal satisfaction 
from "a job well done" and ^^increased effectiveness as a teacher" as rewards outside . 
the forjnal reward structure having high or very high personal importance. For these 
faculty, it is tempting to speculate that the IDP program is important because it 
responds to a personal-professional need to teach well regardless of salary, pro- ^ 
motion, or tenure. " ~ 

' However," for the majority of the feculty, it appears that if instructional 
development efforts are to be given greater salience in the reward system at Illinois 
States there is a need to reconsider the value of instructional development activities 
and outcomes.^ In the present system, the only meaningful formal rewards are pro- 
motion and tenure. Inasmuch as promotion and tenure are based largely on the 
quantity and- quality of scholarly productivity, then it follows that instructional develop- 
ment should affect these decisions if 'it is to have any reward value. To do this under 
the present sjrstem, it must be made possible to include the preparation of slide-tape 
presentations, videotapes, self-instructional uiiits, course design, curriculum re- 
visions and the like as legitimate forms of scholarly productivity. Publications about 
instructional development should be encouraged; however, the activities. and products 
should be made Acceptable also. 
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Although this change in designation and function of instructional development 
acti^ties vis-a-vis the rewai-d ^stem may be appropriate for lUinbis State vmere 
teaching is central to the mission of the University, the change also creates a signifi-, 
cant problem for the APT process. In the past, evidence of teaching effectiveness 
submitted to the APT committees included some or all of the following: examina-_ 
tions and course syllabuses developed during the year, descriptions of instructibnal 
development activities, administrators' -and graduates' ratings, personal data, 
teaching reputation reports, departmental involvement, amount of student contact, 
and grading procedures. Student ratings of all facxilty Were required also. Thus, if ' 
all forms of instructional development activities and outcomes were excluded as evi- 
dence of teaching merit, greater emphasis may be given to student, colleague,' and ° 
administrators' ratings which—especially the student ratings— are already a source 
of serious concern for the facvilty. To exacerbate this concern by the exclusion of 
instructional development evidence may be unrealistic. 

An obvious solution is the development of a reliable, valid,: efficient and 
acceptable method of measuring teaching effectiveness. If this were to occur, it 
would obviate the need for ratings and other indirect data. . Unfortunately, the history 
of research on teaching effectiveness suggests this is not lil:ely to occur in the 
foreseeable future despite the best efforts of many dedicated psychometric ians. 

The dilemma is clear: On one hand, instructional development ictiyities 
have no impact on the reward system and, therefore, decline as long as the activities 
are considered evidence of teaching merit. On the other hand, a redefinition of. in- 
structional development activities ma.y give greater weight to ratings which are un- ^ 
«p. acceptable to many of the faculty as evidence of teaching effectiveness. 

It is tempting, although somewhat nihilistic, to suggest that a decreased rather 
than an increased concern for the assessment of teaching effectiveness may be an 
appropriate solution at Illinois State and similar institutions. This suggestion appears 
to be consistent with the apparent trend toward across-the-board salary increases, 
collective bargaining, and the perception that a high percentage of the facultj' are 
excellent teachers alreatfy. If the improvement of teaching is a professional obligation 
which does not resvdt in unusxial recognition in the assessment of teaching effectiveness, 
then perhaps the assessment of teaching per se may not require unusual attention either 
at the present time, thus resolving.the dilemma. Instructional development activities 
co\ild be rewarded and encouraged as they affect promotion and tenure decisions, which 
in turn would positively affect the quality of instruction. 

c 

Although this study was not designed to test a hypothesis that the viability of 
'Instructional development programs are contingent on an effective rewa.:d system, 
the data from this study tend to support such a proposition. Nor was the study intended 
to be applicable to other institutions; however, it is believed the results could t gen- 
eralized to other institutions in which similar reward systems exist. .-■ 



This discussion was not intended. to suggest that the concern for the quality of 
teaching or its improvement has assumed a lesser importance at Illinois State; how:- 
ever, as,simiing tlfe economic consimier model of man, it is predictable that a large 
percents^e of the facultjs especially at the assistant and associate professor levels 
will begin to devote more of their energy to publications'* rather than the improvement 
of instruction. Although successful .teaching is a necessary condition for pj^pi^otion 
and tenure — the. two viable formal rewards available — it is not sufficient. Thus, it 
appears that a reassessment of the importange of instructional development efforts 
is important if the University is to retain its tradition and reputation as a superior 
instructional institution* 
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TABLE 1 : 
Description of Respondents 



College 



Applied "Science S; Technology' 
Arts and Sciences 
■Business 
Education " 
Fine Arts 



Respondents 
, Numbei' Percent- 



Total 



62 
178 
28 
63 
29 

360 



17 
49 

8, 
18 
8 

100 



Rank 



Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Profes^r 
Other (Lecturer, Instructor 
Faculty Assistant) 



Total 



105 

81 : 
137 . 

37 . 

360 



29 
23 
38 

10 

ioo 



Funded bV IDP 
Yes 
No 



Total 



133 
227 

360 



37 
63 

100 



- This discussion was not intended to suggest that the concern for the quality of 
teaching or its rmprovement has as^med a lesser importance at Illinois State; how- 
'ever , assuming the economic consumer model of man, it is predictable that a large 
percentage of the faculty, especially at the assistant and associate professor levels 
will begin to devote more of their energy to* publications rather than the improvement 
of instruction. * Although successful teaching is a necessary condition for promotion 
•and teniire-^the two viable formal rewards available—it is not sufficient. Thus, it 
appears that a reassessment of the importance of instructional development efforts 
is important if the Universit\^ is to retain its tradition and reputation as a superior 
instructional institution. 
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TABLE 1 • . 
Description of Respondents 



Respondents 
Nvimber Percent 



College , 

Appiied Science & Technology 

Arts and Sciences 

Business 

Education 

Fine Arts . 



Total 



62 
178 
28 
63 
29 

360 



17 

.49 
8 
18 

8 " 

100 



Rank 



Professor „ 
Associate I^rofessor 
Assistant Professor 
Other (Lecturer, Instructor, 
Faculty Assistant) 



Total 



105 
- 81 
137 

37 

360 



29 
23 

"38'' 

10 
100- ' 



Funded by IDP 
Yes 
No 



Total 



133.V 
227 

360 



37 
63 

X* 

100 




TABLE 2 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Importance that IS and SHOULD BE Placed 
on iiastructional Development in Making Salary, Promotion, and Teijure Decisions 



Items 



No or Low Mediiim High or Very- 
Importance Importance Hi^ Imp. 
(1 or 2) .. (3) (4 or 5) 



Mean 



SD 



What importance IS placed, on 
instructional development in 
decisions regarding ' 

1. Salary Increases 

2. Promotion iii Rank 

3. Granting of Tenure " 



40% 

49 

53 



45% 

38 

34 



15% 

13 

13 



2.70 
2.51 
2.45 



-.83 
.89 
.90 



What importance SHOULD BE 
placed on instructional develop- 
ment in decisions regarding 

1. Salary Increases 

2. Promotion in Rank 

3. Granting of Tenure 



•6% 


40% 


- "54% 


3. 54 


.81 


11 


42 


47 


3i'42 


.85 


16 


39 


45 


3.34 


.96 



TABLED 



Regi'ession'Uesiills: ,SALD[SC, PRQMDISC m\ TENDISg as a funciiion of lUNK, COLLEGE, TENURE i 



Const. 



flaw Regression We^f^hts (F-values given in parentheses) 



Hank . iiank "Col 
ASSOC ASST AST, 



Col -Col ■ Col . 

BUS EI) : ..EA Tenure • IHP 



11 



j'uu muuci 

SALDISC ' 


4 I'W 4 


.31 


• 








40 


.10 


V' .38. ■ 


.32 • 


.10 




(3.1)2) 


(it)i 00) 






' (1.89^ ' 

1 4.1 *Jv 1 


(.3,51) 


(,4Sj 


. .(10.28) . 






PROMDISC . 




.54. 


• 74 


-.05 


-•11 


11 




08 


37 


.37 


.14 






(11.70) 


(iOi U/) 


[, lU) 




(.53) 

yog; 


(7.59) 


1.30) 


, (9.91) 






TI?N1)ISC.. 


.40 


.30 


\ M 




....--.18' 


.:a3 ■ 




-i^5. 


.33 




■ .08 






(2.95) 


■■'(147i4) 




(.50) 


('.■54) 


(1. 88) 


(.09) 


• (6.24) ■ 






Stepwise Results 




< 






it"' 










.31 


..09 


SALDISO V 


.36 


, .28 , 


.55 








■.36 








• (3.32) 


. (17.68) 








(3.04) 




(10.82) 




' .14 


HOMDISC 


.28 


.51 


.68 








.59 




.38 ' 


.37 




(ll.lOf 


(27.22) 








(8.10) 




(11.00) 


.28 


.08 


TENDISG ■' 


.43 


. ,29 


.60 








.30 , 




■ •'.33 


•• 0 


. (2.83) 


(17.42) 








■ (1.70) 




(6'. 71) 







NOTES: (l)'AlLMultiple R's are sta]istically..signific^^^^ : , ■■ , 

■ . (2j Tabledf-valuesfor dfM,2b0: F=>7.3.4< .10- ^ 

. 7 = 3.89 p<7t)5<-.;. ; ■ 

P = 6.76 p< .01 ■ 4- 

, , ■ ' p) Listwise deletion was used for kndling missing data; tlius'the actuar number of ases use? in 
. , . .tlie-^aiialysiswas 300. 

■ (4) • The order of entry of the indepen( 
. ' same; (1) RANK AOT, (2) IDP, (3) RANK ASSOC, (4) COL FA, 
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16 



.• . '^^ . ' TABLE 2 

Percentage of Respondents Indicating Importance that IS and SHOULD BE Placed 
on'lnstructional- Development inrMaking Salary, Promotion, and Tenure Decisions 



No or Low Medivon High or Very 
Items Importance' Importance Hi^jh Inir-. Meaii " SD 

(lor 2) (3) (4 or 5) 



WTiat importrjice IS placed on • 
instructional development in 
' deci<6ions ^ re garding 

1. Salary Increases 

2. Promo'.ion in Rank 

3. Granting of Tenure 

\Vhat importance SHOULD BE , 
placed on instructional develop- 
ment in .cisions regarding 
, 1. Salary Increases 

2. Promotion in xiank , 

3. "Granting of Tenure 



40% 

49 

53 



45^- 
38 
34 



;0 



15^- 
13 
13 



2.70 .83 
2.51 .89 
2.15 .90 



6% 
11 - 
16 



40% 

42 

39 



54% 
47. 
45 . 



3.54 
?.4.? 
3.34 



. sr 

.85 
.96 



r 
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TABLE3- 

Regression Results:, SALDISC, PROMDISC.and TENDISC^s a kction of RANK. COLLEGE:, TENURE and njP Variables 



Variable Const. » 



Raw Regression Weights (F-values given in parentheses) 



Rank : Ranl< ' Col Col Col Col 

ASSOC ASST . AST ' BUS ^ . ED..' FA Tenure ' IDP 



-^--^tl"Mo"del ' 
SATJDISC 


.31 


.31 

(8.92) 


.63 
(16.63) 


.02 
(.01) 


-.02 .21 
(.Oir (1.89) 


.40 
13.51) 


.10 

(.•49) 


.38 ' 
(10.28) 


.32 


• 

.10 


PROMDISC 


.28 


.54 
(11.70) 


..74 
(23.07) 


-.05 
(.10) 


-.11. .11 ■ 
, (.25) (.53) 


.59 
(7.59) 


.08 
(.30) 


.37 
(9.91) 


.37 


.14 


TENDISC 


.40 


.30' 
(2.95) 


.64 
(14.24) 


.10 
(.52) 


-.18 ..13 
(.56) (.54) 


.32 

(1.88) . 


-.05 
(.09)' 


, .33 
(6.24) 


'.29 


.08-- 


Stepwise Results 
SALDISC 


.36 


.28 
(3.32) 


.55 
(17.68) 


'd 




.36 
(3.04) 


» 


, .38^ 
(10.82) 


( 

.31 


.09 . 


PROMDISC 


,'28 


.51 
(11.10) 


.68 

(27.22) 




0 

1 


.59 

(8.10)f 




.38 
(il.OO) ' 


.37 


.14 


. TENDISC , 


.43 


.29 

. (2.83) 


.60 
(17.42) 






.30 

(1.70) . 




., .33 
(6.71) 


.28 


.08 



NOTEsTJl^ 

(2) Tabled F-values for df = 1,200: F = 2.73 p<. 10 ■ . ; " 

. . F = 3.b p < .05, 
; ' F = 6.76 p<'.01 * / ■ . 

(3) LiBtwise deletion was used for handling missing data; thus the actual number of cases used In 
the analysis was 300. ; , * . ' ■■ 

(4) The order of entry of the independent variables for each of the three dependent variables was the 
/ s4me;(l)RANKASST, (2)IDP, (3) RANKASS0C, (4) C0LFA, , ■ - ^ ^ 

0 ' 
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TABLE 4 ■ 
Results Pertaining to Rewards Outside the Formal Reward Structure 



Reward 



Percentage of Faculty percentage of Faculty 

Indicating HIGH or VERY . Indicating the Reward ^ 

HIGH Pei sonal Importance Was Actually Realized 
of the Heward 



Personal satisfaction from 
a job well done 



Increased effectiveness as 
a teacher 



Given preference regarding 
your teaching assignment 
» 

£:ii^eih of your colleagues 

Opportunity %t publication 

Reduced t.eaching load 

Oppprtimity for presentation at 
a national or state conference 

National recognition for y^uj^ 
professionial work \v 

Travel funds 

Having a teaching assistant 

Licreased opportunity to act , 
' as a consultant 

Letter of recognition from the 
college dean 



96% 
9i 

51 

49 

■ 45 ■ 
39 
37 

37 

33 
25 
23 

14 



84%- 

84 

45 

65 
43 
21 
40 

31 

22 
30 
36 

14 



The percentages reported for this category are the conibined_percentages of 

fecuity responding Generally or DefinilelyJfes to the-question'of whether or not the 
____j:e3ward-^was-receive3T >■ . . 

Note: Rank order correlation between the two columns of percentages was . 84. 
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TABLE 5 • • ■ ^ 

■ * . . . .1 ^ , ■• 

t, 

Merit Ratings for Teaching,.. Scholarship and Service by Acadetaic Year 



197 5-7 G . 



Percent of Facility Receiving Ratings of 
"Considerable" or '-^Unusual" Merit 



'Academic Y^iar ■ Teaching ' Scholarship Se rvice 



1972-73 • 79.3% ' . 58. 4% ' .^V J56. 5% 

1-973-74 86. 0 * " 62.2 ^ 76.2 

1274-75 ■ , • 89". 4 60.9- SI. 3 _ 



90.8 ."66.3 • • - 8(5'.4. 



- ~\ .• * TABLE 6 

Merit" Ratings for Teachii;g, Scholarship and Seimce by College, and Ranlc: 

1975-76 Academic Year 



College and Rank 



Percent of Faculty .Receiving Ratings of 
"Considerable" or "Unusual" Merit 
Teaching Scholarship . ■Ser\ice 



o Arto Si Sciences 

"■ Professor (N = S4) r' 85.7 

Associate Professor (N = 95) 85.3 

Asst.. Prof, and Instructor (N = 106) 85. S 



70.2 
72.6 
60.4 



86.9 
32. 1 ^ 
77.4 



Abplied Science arid Technology ^ 
Professor '(N = 22) 
Associate Professor (N = 25) 
Asst. Prof.' and Instrtwtor (N - 41) 

Business 
- ' Professor (N = 6) , - • ° * 
Associate Professor (N = 12) 
Assjlstant Professor (N.= 17) 



<2> 



gclucation 

Professor (N = 35) 
'Asoopiate Professor (N = 24). 
<• . Asst. P.rof. and Instructor (N 

Fine .Arts 



= 44) 



Professor (N = 17) 

•As sociat&: Professor (N = 27) 

Assistant professor (N = 31) 



» 95.-4 
100.0 
9'5.1 . 



94.1 
100.0 
90.3 



63.6 
-84.0 
46.3 

J' 



95.4 
100.0 
' 7S.0 




University Bv Rank. 
. Professor (N'?= 164) 

Asloal9.te Professor -pT '= 184) • 
.Asst, Prof, arid* Instructor (N = 2.&S)' 


90.2 
-90.2 

* 9i:^ 


•7Q.7 
7777 

'56.-7 ; 


90.2 . 

37.^5 

76.5 


University- (Total) (N = 616) 
— — ^ 'J 


90. 8 

• 1 


66.8 . 


83.^ • 
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